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Kenny & Edna Kent 


On June 9th and 10th the Lake 
Creek Historical Society was 
delighted and honored to pre- 
sent the first public showing of 
the talented and multifaceted art 
work of the late Kenny Kent, 30 
~ year resident of the Lake Creek 
’ area. On hand to greet the 
guests was Kenny’s wife, Edna, 
who just celebrated her 92nd 
birthday. Also in attendance 
were Bob Kent and his wife, 
Marilyn and Jack Kent and his 
wife Barbara. These folks worked diligently for months to 
gather together paintings, drawings and sketches and to 
matte and frame much of Kenny's work. Their hardest job 
was trying to decide what to include in the show! It all 
paid off, as the professional exhibit was truly a crowd 
pleaser. 


Kenny's talents were varied. He left mountains of 
sketchbooks in which one of a dozen wonderful drawings 
or cartoon renderings from any given page would make 
an intriguing piece of artwork. He dabbled in all kinds of 
media but the greatest volume was done with pen and 
India ink. His hands were never still and many a waitress 
was blessed with the rendering of a bucking horse or 
some such thing drawn on a table napkin! 


Kenny was a power shovel operator for Avon Oil 
for 31 years but his heart was never on the machine. One 
of his responsibilities at work was to produce a painted 
picture each month, usually a cartoon, depicting safety 
issues. His art came first and he always attended night 


_ |classes_ to 
- | study and 
41 learn more. 
Edna was a 
nurse and a 
teacher and 
she'd attend 
classes too, 
but on differ- 
ent subjects. 
They were 
born in 
South Da- 
kota but raised their family in California. They lost their 
son, Clark, when he died in a traffic accident at 34 years 
old. They moved to Lake Creek in 1968 after retiring. 


The Kent's are ‘salt of the earth’ type folks and 
they have always been known for being the friendliest of 
neighbors. Nobody passed through the Kent's yard with- 
out being invited in, including those broken down on the 
highway and even those riding through on horseback! 
Most left with 
some sort. of 
sketch, painting or 
cartoon to remem- 
ber their entertain- 
ing visit. The 
Kent's warm and 
wonderful hospi- 
tality can still be 
experienced in 
Edna’s house to- 
day with the next generation carrying on the tradition. 
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A Heartfelt Thank You 


The Lake Creek Historical Society would like to thank Jerry Eells 
of “Eells Painting Service” for donating the oil and the labor to preserve 
the decks and the siding of the Lake Creek Pioneer Hall. 


We would also like to thank Ray Claborn and SOS Alarm for their 
donation and installation of an alarm system to keep our hall and it’s 
contents safe from burglary. These businesses that participate actively 
in our community contribute not only to our physical needs but also to 
the sense of close knit belonging that created the community in the first 
place. They are not only helping preserve our history, they are making it! 


By Kenny Kent 
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Josephine Anne (Randles) Sutton 


My great grandparents on both sides of the fam- 
ily were among the early pioneers of the west. My great 
grandfather on my father's side was of Dutch and Eng- 
lish descent. He was called Captain Henry. He brought a 
wagon train through to the west in 1854 and he fought in 
the early Indian wars. 


My great grandparents on my mother's side, 
whose name was Scott, came directly from Scotland to 
California in the days when San Francisco must have 
closely resembled the Klondike. They were the gold rush 
days of 1898. My great grandfather taught in the schools 
there as did my grandfather Gray, my mother's father. 


When my sister, who was three years older than 
me, was a tiny baby, my parents came to Oregon and 
purchased a stock ranch in the mountainous section of 
Jackson County, about twenty miles from Medford. It 
was here that | was born. Our house was built of logs 
hewn from our own timber. Later a stockman neighbor 
set up a crude lumber mill from which my father pur- 
chased lumber for a kitchen and also for two large barns 
to store hay for the winter-feeding of stock. Our place 
was originally a timber claim joining hundreds of acres of 
swamp and brush land, affording unlimited out-range for 
cattle and sheep. 


The house was built close up to a high perpen- 
dicular cliff; to afford protection from forest fires and the 
fierce winter storms that are habitual to the mountains of 
southern Oregon. 


| must have begun to remember at a very early 
age, or else, regardless of a person’s age, the happiest 
years make the deepest impressions. | remember the 
dark green of the licorice fern and the frongy frailness of 
the maidenhair fern lining the great cliff. | also recall a 
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cool spring bubbling forth from its base, rippling merrily 
over a rocky bed at the back of the house and making 
wading pools; miniature seas for paper sailboats, and an 
ice rink in winter where it widened into a frozen swamp 
below the bam. | helped my mother carry flat rocks to 
make a flagstone walk from the house to the spring and 
then planted it on either side with cat ears, Johnny-jump- 
ups, and wild spring beauties. | remember the red bells 
of the columbine, the riot of pink wild roses that grew 
back of the house and the pale yellow honeysuckle that 
my mother trained to grow over the door. 


| remember the red flesh of the venison, young, 
tender beefsteaks and roast wild ducks stuffed to burst- 
ing. There were great stone crocks of yellow butter, 
pitchers of foamy milk and swirls of whipped cream re- 
sembling snowcapped mountains. Purple grapes hung 
from trees and there were luscious blackberries and bee 
trees with their great cavities filled with honey. 


My mother was young, slender and athletic in 
spite of the fact that she had given birth to four children. 
There were two brothers younger than me. As we had no 
close neighbors and automobiles at that time were only 
subjects for cartoonists, she derived her pleasures from 
much the same source that a boy would have done if 
placed in similar circumstances. She owned a gun, fish- 
ing tackle and a high-spirited riding mare on which she 
would take a daily gallop. Often she would lift us children 
to the top of a large flat rock, out of reach of rattlesnakes 
and ride away from sight. On her return she would re- 
ward us for good behavior by giving us a ride, each in his 
or her own turn, tucked close into the saddle behind her. 
Often my sister and | would hold our two little brothers on 
the splintery seat of a lumber pile cheering while my 
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mother galloped gracefully, taking part in the corralling and 
branding of the cattle, as she helped with the bawling 
herd. 


My father was often away from home for days at a 
time buying and selling cattle, but my mother was not 
afraid and did her best to instill in her children the exigency 
of courage. We grew used to the weird yowling of the 
coyotes terrorizing the night. A few times a panther would 
come to the edge of the cliff paralyzing our hearts with his 
melancholy cry, not unlike the wail of a lost baby. One 
time, in my fa- 
ther’s absence, 
we found his 
great tracks close 
to the edge of a 
creek about a 
quarter of a mile 
from the house. 
My mother baited 
a large steel trap 
with a piece of 
meat and fas- 
tened it securely 
to a tree with a 
chain. That night 
while we _ were 
preparing for bed 
we heard the 
same uncanny 
wail coming from 
the direction of 
the trap. It was 
assuredly a cry of 
distress. My 
mother took her 
gun and the lan- 
tern and set out 
in the rain and 
darkness while 
we children huddled about the door, fearing that the great 
beast would tear her to pieces. On her return she was car- 
rying our huge tom cat, his foreleg mangled and dangling. 
With us children crouched about on the floor, she took a 
sharp knife and amputated the injured leg and then 
wrapped the stump carefully. It healed nicely and our pet 
went about his hunting on three legs. 


We lived on the cattle ranch for eight years. There 
was no school nearer than six miles away and the winters 
were long and the snows were deep in the mountains. Be- 
cause of this our parents taught us the earlier grades. In 
one end of the living room was a great stone fireplace with 
a mantel and a facing of wood painted with several coats 
of black paint. My father sent for a primer, slates, and a 
box of chalk by mail and, using the mantel for a black 
board he taught us to write, spell and do small sums. 
Years afterwards, when | visited the ruins of our old home, 


Upper left, Josephine Anne Randles (Daughter of Joseph Easton Randles 
Sister of John Elbert “Burt” Randies) 
Upper right, - Catherine Annie Gray Randles - Josephine’s mother 
Right Bottom sitting, is Sister Ethe! Randles Beagle 


Bottom Left sitting, Grandmother Anne Janet Scott Gray from Millville California 


the chalk marks that were still faintly visible on that black 
surface brought tears to my eyes. 


Through the winter months when we were com- 
pelled to stay indoors, my mother wrote short plays, taking 
her themes from the primers, Wild West stories, Shake- 
speare, or anything else that she could find. In the after- 
noons we rehearsed our parts in the story and pantomirne, 
giving our exhibitions at night. We used the back of the 
room for a stage with a backdrop of burlap stretched on a 
tight wire. Our spot light was the fire of great burning logs. 

Our audience was 
jthe hired girl, my 
\father and some- 
| times a wandering 
cowhand. Even 
} the baby took part 
Jin the  entertain- 
ment with his cra- 
dle moved into the 
scene. My __ four- 
year-old —_ brother 
was a gay Lochin- 
var who rode onto 
the stage on his 
fierce steed made 
of a _ broomstick 
and a stuffed, red, 
|flannel head wit OS 

shoe button eyes. 


There are 
two things _ that 
stand out in my 
memory as stark 
and tragic. They 
are a forest fire 
and the death of 
my mother. My 
father had been 
away several days. From early morning we had watched 
the big black smoke clouds roll across the heavens and by 
night they had swept, dire and threatening, to the edge of 
the cliff. | can see them today, the yellow, fiery tongues, 
licking over the edge, browning the frongy beauty of the 
moss and maidenhair. For half of the night my mother car- 
ried water from the spring, soaking the roof and ground 
around our rude home, while we frightened children 
waited, our caps and coats on the chair. 


The horses were harnessed and the wagon was 
pushed out of the shed in readiness, should the fiery mon- 
ster leap the cliff. My father, seeing the smoke, had gath- 
ered a posse of men and hurried home as fast as possible. 
| remember the stern and frightened look on his face as 
they wet sacks to beat back the flames that were comin gam 
around the cliff toward the barns. At dawn the wind 
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changed and our home was saved but for as far as we 
could see to the east the great pines stood black and 
charred. Their beauty and usefulness that had taken a 
hundred years to grow, was destroyed in a single night. 


Shortly after this my mother’s health failed. My 
father took her to California but, after a brief illness, she 
died at a resort. My father sold the stock ranch and re- 
turned to California where he took up the study of mining 
because he had some knowledge of geology. | saw very 
little of my father in the years that followed, and not any- 
thing of my mother’s people. My sister and | were put in 
school and my father’s parents, who lived on a diversified 
farm near Medford, kept my _ little brothers. 


My education was acquired from Oregon schools, 
namely Medford and Ashland. | would board through the 
school year and spend vacations on my grandfather's 
farm. When ! was about fourteen, | was rummaging 
through the attic an came upon and old trunk containing 
some of my mother’s things. Among them was a packet of 
old letters. In them | found a number of poems and ballads 
in her handwriting, signed with her maiden name, Annie 
Catherine Gray. Thrilled, | sat for hours reading them over 
and over. They were a little sloppy with sentiment, but, as | 
was just entering that dreamy fantastic age of the adoles- 
cent, they were thrilling and sweetly beautiful. | carried 
them to Grandmother who told me that they were indeed 
my mother's brain creations and that she had written 
verses since early childhood. She also told me that my 
mother’s mother used to write regularly for the Sacra- 
mento Bee and the San Francisco Call. 


It was at this time that | found out that my Great 
Grandfather Scott was a cousin of Sir Walter Scott. The 
fad among students at that time was to trace their family 
tree, so | carried the classics ‘Lady of the Lake’ and 
‘Marmion’ around with me, with all the vainglorious ego- 
tism of youth. I’ve learned long since that the rudiments of 
genius comes only from the efficacy of integrity within us 
rather than the lineal flow of the washed out blood of an- 
cestors. Shortly after this | began writing poems myself, 


most of which provoked a good laugh from my family. - 
TRAILS OF ‘49 IN SHASTA 


(Josephine Anne (Randles) Sutton’s Great Grand- 
father) 


This is a reminiscence of a cross-country trip writ- 
ten in 1930, by W. J. Henry when he was 83 years old and 
a resident of Redding, California. 


MY TRIP ACROSS THE PLAINS TO SHASTA 
COUNTY IN 1854 


By W. J. Henry 
When | was seven years old, my father, David 


Henry, started out on the long journey across the plains to 
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California, leaving Winterset, lowa, May 12, 1854, with five 
wagons and a few cattle that were being driven. One 
wagon contained provisions and another carried the bed- 
ding. Three yoke of oxen drew each wagon. My mother 
had spun and made our clothes. 


Furniture was left behind. We slept in tents and 
sat on boxes, sometimes making benches. 


At Council Bluffs we joined a train of 35 wagons, 
all ox drawn except one or two, making 40 wagons in the 
company leaving there. We traveled along without much 
incident. 


Buffalo Thick 


When we stopped for the night the wagons usually 
formed a circle but occasionally lined up just as they came 
in. Herds of buffalo and antelope were thick all over the 
plains and were seen in the distance every day. We came 
down onto the Sweetwater and thence to the Platte River, 
following the Platte along to Devil’s Gate, where we 
camped near a ridge. Leaving two men to guard the camp, 
all the other men of the party took the stock about two 
miles out on the plains to a place where there was good 
grazing ground. Although Indians had attacked parties 
ahead and behind us, we had not been molested up to this 
time. 


Threatened Child 


On this day eight Indians came into our camp. 
They said they wanted biskita, meaning biscuit. The Indi- 
ans made the rounds of the tents, and all the women ex- 
cept my mother and sister threw bread out to them. When 
the Indians called at the tent of Mrs. Hufford, who had a 
child about two years old she refused to give them any- 
thing whereupon an Indian seized her child and drawing 
the back of a long knife across the child's throat frightened 
Mrs. Hufford into throwing out all the bread she had. They 
were putting it into the deerskin bags they carried thrown 
over their backs, when the men appeared in a cloud of 
dust made by the returning cattle. Just previous to this the 
Indians had signaled others to come, but upon sight of the 
men they gave a war whoop and fled. 


Water was short 


From this point we continued our journey for three 
days without water, except what we carried with us for our 
own use. The stock had to go without any water until we 
arrived at Green river. We camped there about a week to 
recuperate and to get across the river. The cattle swam 
the river and the wagons were placed on a flat boat and 
paddled across. 


From there we struck the Mormon settlement. Our 
party had previously separated, part of them going on 
ahead, so there were only 15 wagons left at this time. We 
had passed through the Indian country and it was thought 
all danger from that source was over. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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My father, David Henry, was captain of the com- 
pany. He had crossed the plains in 1851 and was familiar 
with the habits of the Indians and the white men who were 
friendly with them and aided them in their attacks upon the 
emigrant trains. 


One night when we camped early where there 
was good feed for the stock, a man rode into our camp on 
horseback. He said that he was going back east, and 
asked if he might camp with us that night. We told him that 
he could. He unsaddled his horse and stayed around our 
camp until the evening meal was ready. We asked him to 
eat with us and he did. When he had finished, he said he 
would go ahead five or six miles and camp for the night. 
My father informed him that he would not be permitted to 
leave the camp. He was ordered to lie down under the 
wagons and a guard was placed around him for the night. 


Indian Spy 


We were camped in a basin surrounded by a cir- 
cle of low hills. That night we were alarmed to see signal 
fires burning at three points on the hills. We at once real- 
ized that this man whom we held captive was a scout sent 
out to size up the strength of our party as to men, stock 
and provisions. Our attack had been planned, but due to 
the failure of the spy to return, the Indians were at a loss to 
know how to proceed. The next morning the prisoner was 
guarded until we were ready to start. He was then set free 
with the command to keep going in the opposite direction 
and warned that if he turned back or molested our com- 
pany in any way it would cost him his life. 


After this incident, we traveled on safely towards 
Salt Lake. On our arrival at the forks of the road our com- 
pany divided. All the wagons except the original five that 
we Started with went towards Salt Lake. Our party went 
down the Humboldt River, following the route through 
Honey Lake valley, around the slope of Mt. Lassen, com- 
ing into what was then called Deer flats. We camped there 
two or three weeks while my father went down to the Sac- 
ramento River at the mouth of Battle Creek to seek a loca- 
tion. 


Arrived In 1854 


On his return, we followed him to the mouth of 
Battle Creek, where a man named Landers owned a 
place. We arrived here on August 17, 1854. We then took 
all the cattle except two yoke of oxen up to where Ball’s 
Ferry is now. They swam the river and we pastured them 
between the river and where Anderson is now built. At that 
time, from where Redding now stands to Red Bluff, was a 
vast field of wild oats. 


We moved from Landers’ place up to the mouth of 
Big Cow Creek, passing through Fort Reading, which was 
out in a clearing. The fort covered about ten acres of 
ground, and most of the buildings were of adobe. There 
were two or three companies of soldiers stationed there at 


that time, living in tents and shake and adobe houses. 


We came from Battle Creek to Big Cow Creek in 
our ox wagons. We stopped here and split out shakes, 
using the ox teams to haul them down from the mountains 
above Millville. 


There being no road beyond this point, we sold 
our wagons to J. S. P. Bass and continued on horseback 
to Newtown, where my father found a place to build a 
house. 


Newtown was a mile beyond Buckeye, out to- 
wards Chuntown. My father and my brother-in-law, Joseph 
Randles, cut down trees and split out shakes for this 
shake house that we moved into about the middle of Octo- 
ber 1854. The house was 20 by 30 feet, containing two 
rooms. We lived in one side and my brother-in-law lived in 
the other. There was a fireplace at each end, and the 
chimneys were made of mud and sticks. 


Apple Pie Sold At $1 


All the cooking was done in frying pans and Dutch 
ovens. My mother baked green and dried apple pies in the 
Dutch oven and sold them to the miners for a dollar a 
piece. We went down to where the town of Anderson is 
now to get the cattle we had left there. Grizzly bears were 
found through the mountains. We saw antelope and deer 
feeding out on the plains. The cattle had fattened up on 
wild oats and we drove them to Newtown and sold some 
of them for beef. 


| was eight ears old that spring and walked a mile 
to Buckeye, carrying two gallons of milk in buckets, selling 
it there for a dollar a gallon. 


Buckeye was a very lively place in those days. 
There were three stores and saloons, patronized liberally 
on Saturday nights. There were about 1000 miners in the 
vicinity and twice as many Indians coming and going to Pit 
and McLeod rivers. 


Gold was very plentiful. By panning and sluicing 
my father took out a large quantity, averaging $16 a day. 


At that time placer mining was all that was being 
done, as it was not known that quartz contained gold. 


We lived in the house we built at Newtown until 
the spring of 1856. The Trinity mines were then opening 
up and my father thought he could do better there. We left 
Newtown with a string of 15 pack mules and horses. A bell 
horse was leading and my mother rode another, with two 
men in charge of the train. We traveled over the trail 
through Shasta City and French Gulch to Trinity Center. 


As | recollect Shasta City at that time, it was a 
very large place, crowded with people on the sidewalks 
and the mules in the street were outfitted for the mines. 
There was a plentiful sprinkling of Chinese. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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On our arrival at Trinity Center my father bought a 
hotel and 200 acres of land from Mose Chadburn. My 
mother conducted the hotel while my father mined. 


Transients paid a dollar a meal and miners 
boarded for $7 per week. My father did well in the mines 
and ran a store besides. 


In the fall of ‘57 my father sold out at Trinity Center 
to his son-in-law, Roy Gregory, and returned to Stillwater. 


When he sold, he thought the stage road would go 
up the Sacramento River, but the next year the road was 
built over Scott Mountain to Yreka. 


The largest nugget | ever saw was found by a 
miner named Calhoun on his claim near where 
Mathewson is now. He found it in his rocker and it was 


valued at $510.00. . 


Fatal Shooting Accident 
Taken from the Ashland Tidings, Aug 29, 1890 


(Josephine Anne (Randies) Sutiton’s Uncle) 


A very sad and deplorable accident happened to 
William Randles, of Lake Creek, last Saturday afternoon. 
He had mounted his horse and taken his rifle to go and 
see Tom Nichols and to hunt along the way. 


While Mr. Nichols was taking a load of hay from 
the field to his barn, he heard a shot in a gully about 300 
yards to his right and answered it by hallooing. He re- 
ceived a reply to his halloo in an ordinary tone of voice, 
being merely a ‘hoo hoo,’ such as anyone not in distress 
would return. Mr. Nichols, thinking nothing was wrong, 
went on to the barn and unloaded his hay. As he was re- 
turning to the field he again heard a summons, and some- 
one cried out in a weak voice, “Oh! Come here — I'm 
shot!” Mr. Nichols immediately started for the wounded 
man, but not having located the cry, he could not find him. 


Indian Joe, who was working in a hay field near 
by, also heard the man cry out and, running over to where 
he believed the voice had come from, he found the trail of 
the horse, which he followed for a short distance. He came 
to bloodstains and then a few yards further he found a ri- 
fle. By hurrying over the bloodstained trail, he came upon 
the body of poor William Randles, leaning up against a 
pine tree, quite dead! 


The poor man had been shot in the left knee. The 
ball struck the bone and ranged upwards until it lodged on 
the inside of the leg near the thigh. After he had been shot 
he had crawled a distance of 200 yards and, becoming so 
weak from the loss of blood, had leaned against the pine 
tree for support, where he then had died. 


It is supposed that he had been leading the horse 
down the rocky hillside when the rifle had slipped from his 
grasp and, by coming into contact with the rocks, it had 
discharged. After he had fallen, it is supposed that he had 
used his rifle to assist him along. This would account for 
the gun having been found after the blood stains. 


The horse was found a short distance away with 
its foot through the bridle rein. 


Mr. Randles was about 35 years of age and he 
leaves a wife and five children to mourn his loss. 


The funeral took place on Sunday at Brownsboro, 
and was largely attended. : 
———————_——_—_—____ See 


Leonard Bradshaw 


In November Leonard Bradshaw and his family 
gathered in Lake Creek to celebrate Leonard’s 9Oth birth- 
day. 


Recently Buck Walch remi- 
nisced about Leonard and the ex- 
periences they had shared together. 
The following history is by Buck and 
it is in honor of his longtime friend. 


Leonard came from a pio- 
neer family. The Bradshaw ranch 
was the property where the Fumasi 
family now lives on Highway 140. ; 
Leonard’s parents, Lee and Nora y 
Bradshaw primarily raised cattle in Leonard 
the Lake Creek area, but also had a sizeable apple or- 
chard on Meridian and Brownsboro. They had two sons, 
Leonard and Merton (Mert). Mert was younger by 13 
years. Leonard bought his own place; the Culbertson 
place and later he added the Wyant place located next to 
the Pioneer Hail and the Lake Creek Store. Mert bought 
the Brown place after he sold the home place. Leonard 
had three children, Judy, Betty and Dick, three stepchil- 
dren, Lee, Charles (Bud) and Shirley. Dick died as a 
young boy. 


Buck remembers the Bradshaws as good livestock 
people who knew how to work hard. Leonard used to run 
cows with his father up to the Dead Indian range and 
sometimes as far as Fort Klamath. After their father died, 
Leonard and Mert ran cattle together on the Dead Indian 
Range. Even as a young boy, younger than 15 years, Leo- 
nard was good with cattle and horses. Leonard and Floyd 
Charley once went to Hilt, California to buy cattle. They 
took one saddle with them in the car and bought a horse 
and some purebred Herefords. The two of them brought 
those cattle back over the mountains by themselves. They 
would take turns; one would ride the horse and the other 
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would walk. Leonard was not over 15 at the time. 


In the fall they would sell the calves and yearlings 
and drive them to the stockyards in Medford. The stock- 
yards operated until about 40 years ago. There was no 
trucking in those days. 


The only way to ship out cattle was by train. That 
trip into Medford was always an exciting drive. They had to 
cross the railroad tracks. During the Great Depression, 
there were transients who camped by the tracks. The 
calves would spook at the sight of a camp. Buck remem- 
bers the time a woman came out and chased them swing- 
ing a broom. 


Leonard served on the School Board for District 9, 
and at one time was a director for the Eagle Point Bank. 
He was community minded and was well liked in the com- 
munity. He was always ready to help others. 


Leonard and Buck had a lot of fun together. They 
got into horse racing in those ‘wild days.’ Buck won't say 
who won! They hunted together a lot. “Twice | tried to 
claim his deer, but they finally turned out to be his,” he 
said. 


“We didn't do a lot of fishing, but | remember this 
one time when | had bought new western boots that were 
too smail for me. We went up the mountain about 25 
miles. The next morning | couldn't get my boots on. Leo- 
nard offered to change boots with me. All day long he 
walked around in my 
boots and | wore his. | 
noticed he would walk in 
all the water he could! 
He had a serious side 
but he also had _ this 
other side. He had it all 
planned out and the 
next day he told me that 
he wanted his boots 
back. Of course | could- 
n't get mine on because 
they had shrunk! On the 
way back he pointed out 
my bare feet to every- 
one. He went out of his 
way to ride up to people 
and tell them about my 
feet. | tried to hide them by putting one foot over the sad- 
dle horn, but Bill Hoefft figured it out. He went around the 
horse and saw my bare feet. When | got home, | went up 
the back way so no one would see my feet.” 


Leonard 


“Like all people, Leonard has had his bouts with 
life but he was a hard worker and a good man who helped 
others. After he retired from ranching, he would help oth- 
ers with their ranching. He had some horses of his own 
that he looked after. He was riding his horse up a steep hill 
and it had a heart attack and died. Leonard’s foot caught 
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in the stirrup and the horse rolled over him several times. 
The doctor said he had never seen someone as badly 
beaten up, even during the war, 
but Leonard survived his many 
injuries. He walked for several 
years before they caught up with 
him and put him in a wheelchair. 


“| remember the last time © 
we rounded up cattle together. It 
was on Dead Indian. It was al- 
ready cold and overnight it had ae 
snowed at least six inches. We got Leonard 
up early. It was still snowing and freezing cold. The cattle 
had a thick covering of snow frozen to their backs. It took 
us two hours to get the cattle over the hill; two hours we 
worked those cattle in the snow. | couldn't tell the cows 
from the snow!” 


Buck admires Leonard and treasures their long 
relationship. “My dad died when | was about eight years 
old,” he said. “I’ve had a lot of older men as friends, but 
none were as dear to me as Leonard. | was never as good 
as Leonard, even though | tried to live up to him. He has 
been able to handle more than | ever could have handled. 


He’s always been my Idol.” . 


ooo eee eee 


Leonard Bradshaw 
By Shirley Walch Stone 


Leonard Bradshaw, Lake Creek’s early day 
rancher, cattleman and cowboy of many years, celebrated 
his 90th birthday at the Lake Creek Pioneer Hall on No- 
vember 24th, 2001 


Leonard is a son of the late Ira Lee Bradshaw 
and Nora Charley Bradshaw. He had a brother Merton 
Bradshaw, who ran the Lee Bradshaw Ranch for many 
years. It is located along Highway 140 between Lake 
Creek and Brownsboro. 


Leonard married Gwendolyn Brophy. They made 
their home at Lake Creek, in the area where the North 
and South Forks of the Little Butte Creek meet. Leonard 
bought the ranch that was previously owned by James 
and Cora Culbertson. 


Leonard and Gwen Bradshaw had three children, 
Betty, Dick, and Judy. Leonard raised Hereford cattle and 
took part in the early day cattle drives, going up the south 
Fork of Little Butte Creek Road, taking cattle to the high 
mountain range for summer pasture. The Bradshaw's 
herd, being the largest herd in the area, could be heard 
for several miles before they ever came into view be- 
cause of the bawling cattle. You could hear Leonard yell- 


ing at the cattle from a very long distance. He had a voice @ 


that really carried. 
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Leonard’s children were all very active in 4-H. His 
son Dick died from brain cancer shortly after high school. 
Betty married her school days sweetheart and Judy is a 
rancher in Utah where they raise cattle. 


Leonard is the grandson of the late William Brad- 
shaw, early pioneer orchard man of the Rogue Valley. His 
grandparents on his mother’s side were Lemon Charley 
and Jennie Brown Charley. Jennie was a daughter of Henry 
R. and Martha Brown, of whom Brownsboro was named. 
These were all very early pioneer families of the Browns- 
boro and Lake Creek areas. % 


Photo courtesy of Jeanie Bruce 


ta ~~ 


Photo courtesy of Jeanie Bruce 


There are a few old buildings and barns left in this area and the Lake Creek Historical So- 
ciety has started a project to photograph them. We would like your help to locate them and ask, 
if you have any on your property or know where any are, especially the ones that aren't obvious, 
please let us know. 


We would also like to record the history of these buildings and are looking for folks that 
can help us in that area as well. 


@ Please call Jeannie Bruce at 
826-8309 
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Bachelors 
Written by Don Grissom 


These are some memories of the folks that lived 
in Lake Creek before World War 11. | will refer to them 
as the ‘bachelors.’ Each was probably born in the com- 
munity and most homesteaded here. There were Gus & 
Charley Edler. They were raised on North Fork by par- 
ents who came from Germany. Gus lived in a cabin by 
the Millards in his later days. His homestead was where 
Chuck Wilson now lives. Charley lived most of his life on 
the old family homestead on North Fork. They were un- 
cles of Helen Barrow. 


Then there was Perry Farlow. His homestead 
was the place that Dave and Julie Thompson now own 
up South Fork. 


Bill Martin had a homestead where the Backus 
family now lives and Clarence Martin’s place was where 
C. W. and Holly Bottorff live today. 


Gus Pech lived where the old Short place is. He 
sold to the Shorts around 1928 or ‘29 and moved up onto 
the Newstrom homestead where he spent the rest of his 
life. Morgans live there now. He had a herd of cattle that 
he shared with a nephew, Fritz Pech. Fritz homesteaded 
where the McCoys now live. Fritz built a two story cabin 
about 16’ X16’ and sent for a mail order bride. The story, 
as | remember, is that she stayed one night and then left. 
Fritz was a World War 1 veteran. After Gus died he fi- 
nally did get married. He then sold out and moved to the 
Roseburg area. 


Bill Almy homesteaded the upper part of Gary 
Guill’s place. He delivered the mail for years. He signed 
his place over as security for Fritz Pech’s grocery bill at 
the Lake Creek Store so, after his death, Mr. Wyant, the 
current store owner at that, time foreclosed. The Wyants 
added the rest of the Guill property to their place after 
they sold the store by buying the Ragsdale property. 


A Mr. Bowles lived in the place between the 
Almy property and Fritz Pech’s homestead. The story 
was that he had a bathtub so all the old bachelors would 
come by for a bath every now and then. It was probably 
the only bathtub on the creek for many years! 


Mike and Joe Sidley were part of the Sidley fam- 
ily that lived on the hill above the store. They, and their 
two sisters, Helen and Julia, were never married. They 
all spent their lives living there. They had one sister that 
married a Dugan, so the Dugan children helped them 
eventually. 


Carl Nygren never married, but helped his sister, 
Anna Walch, raise her family after she lost her husband. 
She was the mother of Buck, Willard and Catherine and 
they lived where Buck Walch lives now. Carl had a nice 
place up Lake Creek so he spent his time between the 
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two places. 


George Fry had a homestead on North Fork 
near Gus Edlers’ homestead. 


The Dahack brothers, Irving and Zeri lived on 
Poole Hill above Dead Indian Soda Springs. They raised 
livestock and did as well as any of us. Zeri got into an 
altercation with the State police and they shot him. After 
that Irving married a widow with several children. | don't 
remember them staying together long. One winter the 
whole family did move down to the Lost Creek School 


and they lived in the play shed there for a while. Z 


Photo courtesy of Jeannie Bruce 


Community Works in Medford 
is asking for donations for homeless 
children: Warm winter clothing, 
blankets, and underwear. If you 
would like to donaie, please drop off 


items Monday, Wednesday or Friday 
afternoons ai the Lake Creek Histori- 
cal Society and we will deliver them 
to Community Works. 


CALL 826-1513 


= A Bill Jackson Production 
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Cattle Calling 


A long time tradition in the culture of ranching is be- 
coming a lost folk-art form. This method of communication 
was used by ranchers and ranch hands to contact one an- 
other and to bring cattle to them in the mountainous terrain of 
Western Oregon. Where visibility was limited it was impera- 
tive to teach cattle to respond to, and come to the caller 
rather than the rancher to seek out the herd. 


This video records a passing way of life, a variety of 
cow calls and also descriptions of their use and effectiveness 
by old timers in the scenic Lake Creek area of Southern Ore- 
gon. The video is beautifully edited and narrated by Gayle 
Wilson of Wilson Productions in Ashland, Oregon. 


Produced by the Lake Creek Historical Society 
1739 S. Fork Little Butte Creek Rd. 
Eagle Point, OR. 97524 


(541)826-1513 / lakecrk @internetcds.com 


Lake Creek cow calling videotape is now 
available for purchase 


The Cow Calling video is now on sale. 


Several years in production, this 27-minute 
videotape explains the history and purpose of cattle 
calling. It includes scenes from the cow calling exhi- 
bition in 1998, interviews with longtime residents and 


ranchers, and scenes of cow calling at work in the 
mountains. 


Please fill out the order form below to pur- 
chase your copy, or stop by the Pioneer Hall and buy 
one. They will be available at Pioneer Hall during 
regular hours (Mon. Wed. and Fri. afternoons, 12 to 
5 p.m.). 


I Order Your I 


I 
Lake Creek Cow Calling Video , 


| This 27-minute professionally produced videotape l 
. tells the story of a unique Southern Oregon tradition J 
that goes back to the early days of ranching. Enter- . 
I taining and informative, it’s perfect to share with visi-- 
j tors and friends who appreciate the traditions of the | 
Old West. And It makes a great gift, too! 


I I 
" l 
ICost: $15 for Lake Creek Historical Society Mem-! 
bers l 

| $18 for nonmembers | 
i I 
Name: Phene(_ = 5 

I City State__ Zip I 


i . . ae a Ee | 
j Please send me__copies at $ each, plus I 
i° ($3 per videotape) for shipping and handling. 4 


I Total 
I$ 


Amount Enclosed 


I Mail this form and your check to: 

1 Lake reek Historical Society 

1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
l Eagle Point Or. 97524 


| Save on shipping costs and pick up your videotapes 
I at Pioneer Hall. 


Call 826-1513 for more information. 
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Be a part or History! 
Join the 


Lake Creek Historical Society 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Phone (Day) (Evening) 


Please check the membership category below, and mail this form with your check to: 
Lake Creek Historical Society 
1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
Eagle Point Or. 97524 


Baa AM Vince. ccs ces ccaaratvve $10 per year mem <i eters, $25 per year 
MSO PONSOLs ie aaee::ss.2 $50 per year (CaP atror.. cates $75 per year 
(0 Benefactor.............. $100 per year OJ Historian ........... $200 per year 
( Life Member ........... $500 feIMOUS Tete $ 


CL] Yes! | want to be involved as a Lake Creek Historical Society Volunteer 


Lake Creek Historical Society j ro 
1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek = =~ Non-Profit Organization 


Eagle Point Or. 97524 Crate é 7 Kerat. Ro ae OSE gees 
Permit No. 9 
Poti 20! 


Co ala Lead? P2coW 


OR 97524 


